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MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THO 
(Continued from page 819, vol. xviii.) 


To i A, 
“ Penketh, October 6th, 1813. 


‘‘T am actively engaged in prosecuting the 
duties of the station to which the partiality of 
my friends has promoted me, and I find it pro- 
ductive of solid satisfaction ; indeed, my most 
sanguine hopes are more than realized. There is 
every probability of my acquiring a comfortable 


independence, whilst conferring an essential | 


benefit on my fellow-creatures, in assisting to 
mould the genius and habits of the rising gen- 
eration. Ah! my friend, what should I have 
done in such an undertaking, if my habits and 
dispositions had not prefiously received a tine- 
ture of religion? Without this regulating prin- 


ciple for my guide, how should I attempt to form | 


the minds of others, to check the risings of 
vice, and te call forth and encourage the bud- 
dings of virtue? In this way, my employment, 
though sweet, is at least so far arduous, that I 
find it my interest to keep my ear open to in- 
struction, and whilst pointing my tender charge 
to the silent monitor in their breasts, to en- 
deavor from its sacred dictates to form the rule 
of my own conduct. I think I have been 
sensible of the benefit of thy prayers for my 
preservation of late ; the composure and steadi- 
ness with which I am enabled to govern my 
pupils, the inexpressible peace I am at times 
enabled to enjoy, and the marks of distinction 


which I continue to rec ‘ve from my numerous 
friends, are each matter 5f abundant thankful- 
ness; they are favors w ‘ch I neither deserve 
|nor expected toenjoy. ops the union formed 
| between our spirits wil) .»'\ be consummated, 
when the stream of time saall have ceased to 
| flow. "a 


“To J. A. B. 
“« Penketh, Nov. 7th, 1813. 


“‘T suppose thou hast heard of the change 
which has taken place in my affairs, with regard 
to my commencing the arduous and important 
office of schoolmaster. For the last three 
months my attention has been chiefly devoted 
to the duties of my new station, a station to 
which my most sanguine hopes never dared to 
aspire, which nothing but the partiality of my 
friends would have supposed me capable of, 
filling. My attempt has been hitherto crowned 
with tolerable success, and is in the highest de- 
gree congenial to my particular pursuits; by 
teaching others, I myself may learn; and by 
having to enforce maxims of prudence and right 
reason, I may be led to adopt them as the basis 
and regulating principles of my own conduct. 
Few situations, as I conceive, require a greater 
concentration of talent, of good sense, and of" 
every Christian virtue, than the one I am now 
placed in. It is a situation which almost com- 
pels to scientific improvement, and from the 
various dispositions to be studied in the rising 
generation, many useful hints may be gathered 
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relating to the best of all knowledge, that of our; “To J. A. 
own hearts. I now perceive more than ever the 
need of possessing a well-regulated imagination,} Sus the few wentitns Get hate Chaeel de 
and affections subject to the control of reason. T oss tatet Sein. tes fies left. the ane 
Children — J guar id-agls » early age, acute | visible marks of his ravaging hand; some have 
observers of the minds of their tutors an .| entered that land from whence no traveller re- 
guardians; they consider them as oracles of | turns, and others are lying on the verge of the 
wisdom, and by them may the ductile mind of| same unchangeable state of being. How awful, 
youth be led to admire and practice virtue, or O God, are thy visitations! and how should our 
to become familiar with the horrid form of vice. abille lie prostrate at thy feet! Whether we 
” 7 " ” 7" 

s . “WwW. T. look at the changes which individuals sustain, 
, Tn his correspondence, it was a frequent prac- | or at the wrecks of empires and concussions of 
tice with him to mingle something good with | kingdoms, our admiration is equally excited ; 
what he had to narrate, or to enforce some! everything proclaims aloud, that ‘the fashion of 
Christian maxim, or rule of conduct, by the | this world passeth away.’ I am thankful in 
circumstances under which he wrote. The fol- saying that I have, of late, felt a renewed con- 
lowing extract from a letter toa young man, | cern to be found amongst those who are doing 
just about to depart for America, exemplifies | their Master’s will; of that happy number who, 
his constant care to impart good advice, and his | notwithstanding the confusion of this terrestrial 
solicitude for the best interests of his friends. | scene. will be finally gathered into one fold, and 


“To— —. there made to repose in safety under one shep- 
“ Penketh, Nov. 29th, 1813. herd forever. I often remember the injunction 
“T have only time to commend thee to God, | of the son of David, ‘In all thy gettings, get 
and to say, that if we are not favored to meet{ wisdom; for the value of her is more than of 
again in time, I trust we shall at least see each | gold or silver.’ O, that they who are given up 
other in a happy eternity. This I say, in the to lying vanities, could see the intrinsic value of 
supposition that thou wilt endeavor to become | this supremest of treasures ! 
more and more solicitous after the one thing} ‘In the great mass of society we perceive 
needful. Let me entreat thee to remember, | various degrees of union exist between indi- 
that nothing but having our passions subject to} viduals: the interest of commerce, the com- 
the control of religion can confer true happiness. | pacts of social life, and the pursuits of artists 
Thou wilt have many temptations to encounter, | and literary men, are some of the most common ; 
and many disadvantages to cope with, the} but, in my opinion, there can be no permanent 
chief of which will be an absence from serious | assimilation of soul which has not religion for 
and religious people, and having to associate | its foundation. It is true, the frivolity of some, 
with men who have not the fear of God before | and the false sentimentality of others, con- 
their eyes; but to balance this, it may be said, | tinually display the enjoyment of an apparent 
that God is in all places, and that His power is | happiness in their connexions; but on meeting 
everywhere the same to preserve us from evil. | the chilling blast of adversity or death, the film 
Let thy thoughts, then, my dear friend, be oc-| mostly disappears, and they are left friendless 
casionally turned from a concern after the| and comfortless to meet the storm. Pride has 
things that perish toa consideration of those | its resources, genius its firmness, and the worst 
which will endure when time shall be no more. | passions may be employed in resolutely braving 
“W. T.” | the hour of danger, but religion alone can in- 
“To J. R. spire that fortitude which has humility for its 
“ Lowton, December 25th, 1813. | basis, which takes away fear, not by apathy or 
“T am thankful that, although my body is| presumption, but by revealing superior love and 
afflicted, my mind was never more at ease ; I am | superior consolations. I am perhaps more led 
enabled in some measure to trust in Him, who] into these remarks from having this afternoon 
is mighty to save, and to believe that all which | taken a last farewell of a dear and honored 
He appoints will end well; would that I could | friend, who is in the last stage of consumption ; 
always resign myself up to His dispensation! | unable to articulate, with what fervor did he 
But it is hard work to do so at all times. Let] press my hand, and with an expressiveness of 
us both endeavor to lean on the staff which can- | manner which I shall never forget! I said, as 
not be broken. The resources which literature | 1 mournfully left the room, what are all that 
afford to the mind may do in the day of pros-| this world can afford? Beauty, wealth, know- 
perity, but when real troubles come, they are| ledge, are alike unavailing; the ground is 
broken reeds ; they rather depress than support | sliding from under his feet, and a few hours 
the mind. Nothing but an humble confidence | more will land him in eternity. What a con- 
in that strength which never faileth can carry | solation to reflect, that, at such a moment, the 
us through the complicated scenes of this wor'd. | consolations of religion are his. Under its 


“W. T.” Idivinely regulating influence, his life has been 


“Towton, December 26th, 1813. 
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irreproachable, and I feel, no doubt, but his 
death will be glorious. Oh! if the proficients 
in the science of war, if the desolators of king- 
doms receive such pompous epithets, in what 
language ought we to speak of the Christian, 
who, having spent a whole life in pursuits of 
active benevolence, is just laying down the toils 
of his warfare. His labors are at length termi- 
nated, his commission fulfilled, his doubts and 
fears swallowed up in the prospect of victory ; a 
spectacle, indeed, worthy of men and angels. 
May we ourselves realize it by a faithful perse- 
verance in those steps of duty and self-denial 
which can alone, through faith, give confidence 
in the hour of trial. 

‘“What an era has the opening of the nine- 
teenth century become! The abolition of that 
murderous traffic, the slave trade, the forma- 
tion of the Bible Society, the extension and 
increase of Missionary Societies, the national 
system of education for the poor; and talents, 
with splendid rank, employing their conjoined 
forces in the support of a thousand benevolent 
institutions, to the defeat of ignorance and the 
alleviation of human woe. Doubtless there are 
peculiar seasons and times when the visitations 
of Divine Grace are more powerfully and uni- 
versally acknowledged ; may we not presume, 
from the signs of the times, that this is at least 
the commencement of such a period? A gen- 
eral bond of fraternity seems to prevail through- 
out the followers of Christ; and we already 
take by the right hand of fellowship the Hindoo, 
the African, or the friendly Catholic, of which 
last there are many thousands on the continent. 
No one can so fully appreciate the value of these 
signs as the Christian, who has proved the effi- 
cacy of divine truth in his own soul. W. T.” 

(To be continued.) 
=na<cesiteliipliaiessiaiess 


‘“ WHOSE SEED IS IN ITSELF.”—GEN. i. 1]. 


There is a beautiful truth in the expression, 
“whose seed is in itself.” Every good deed is 
reproductive ; its seed is in itself. Do an act 
of charity, and you will find the disposition flow 
in to doanother. Do an act of virtue, it will be 
worth a hundred good thoughts. Do acts of 
justice and of kindness, and your example will 
inspire others, and spread the blessed influence 
around. You will be like those trees of clus- 
tering fruit, which bear for all; and every 
fruit has many seeds. ‘“ The trees of the Lord 
are full of sap.’” They are branches of that tree 
of life which bears twelve manner of fruits, fruits 
for every season and month of the spiritual year. 
On this day the Divine Being says twice that it 
is good. lt was good when the dry land ap- 
peared, and good when the fruit tree yielded 
fruit, whose seed was in itself. This peculiari- 
ty to the spiritually-minded Christian is not 
without its significance. Have we opened the 
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good ground of a heart, seeking heavenly virtue, 
and prayed that the trees of heaven would grow? 
Have we desired to do gaod, and to be good? 
Have we purposed acts of justice, works of use, 
deeds of active doing and daring in the spirit of 
benevolence? Then shall we have found that 
these works are twice blessed. They are blessed 
in the intention, and blessed in the act.—Dr. 
Bayley. 


We give the following ancient certificate of 
removal as a curiosity.— Eps. 


Whereas the Bearer hereof, Alphonsus Kirk, 
having an Intention to transport himself Into 
the province of Pensilvania in America, Att 
the Request of the s Alphonsus, wee think it 
our Duty thus to certifie concerning him, that he 
hath Lived with his Father from his Infancy 
until now, and, for ought we know, hath been 
subject and Obsequous to his parents, and since 
his Convincement to hath belenged to our meet- 
ing, and hath behaved himself Quiet and honest 
in his Deportment and Dealings hear, and for 
any thing we know or Doo now Understand, wee 
having made Enquire concerning him, and as 
he saith of himself he is free and Clear from 
all Women here, on the account of or voncern- 
ing marriage or any thing Relating thereonto, 
wee Leave him and advise him to the measure of 
grace of God in his Own hart, to which, if he 
Doo Submit, it will teach him to Deny all Un- 
godliness. From our meeting at John Robson’s, 
y® 9th Day y* 10 month, 1638. 


Robert Hoopse, William Crook, 
John Robson, Thos Warmswright, 
William Porter, John Webb, 
Timothy Kirk, James Woff, 

John Hoop, William Williams, 
Robert Kirk, Jacob Robson, 
Mark Wright, Thomas Walker. 


This is to Certifie y¢ we are willing our Son 
above named should take this Journey herin 
mentioned, Desiring the Lord to be his Pre- 
server, and Doth leave him to the Disposal of 
y® almighty, and if it be his fortune to marry, 
we Do give our Consent, Providing it be with, 
a friend and in unity with friends, according 
to the Order of truth. 

Roger Kirk, 
Elizabeth Kirk. 


Parents, : 


———_—— - 8 


SMALL STONES NEEDED. 


The living stones of which the Church of 
Christ is constructed are not necessarily of the 
same size, nor are they employed to edify the 
same parts of the building. Did you never see 
a country house built of stones of all sizes and 
shapes, from the rock to the pebble, round, 
square, long, short, all chinked and plastered in 
together, and forming a warm, substantial build- 
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ing? Just so it is with the members of a com- 
munity ; the big stones make a great show, and 
go a great deal further toward making up the 
great structure. But they would look very 
woe-be-gone if the little ones should rebel, and 
conclude they were of no use, and drop out. 
What a ragged, desolate habitation, fit for owls 
and bats, they would leave behind them! The 
stones in the heavenly temple are all living 
stones, but not all great ones. 


ee ‘ 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
IN 1804. 


(Continued frora page 822.) 


“Brothers: We hope your eyes will be open 
to see clearly, the things which are best for you, 
and that you will desire to pursue them. We 
believe, brothers, that it is in the heart of your 
father, the President of the United States, to 
assist his red children in the cultivation of the 
earth, ard to render them services which will be 
greatly for their benefit and welfare. We hope 
that your exertions to change your present mode 
of living will be so plain to him, that he will 
see them. This will encourage him to continue 
to aid you, in your endeavors. 

“‘ Brothers, we have spoken plainly ; we de- 
sire to speak plainly. We will now tell you 
that we have not come merely to talk to you. 
We have come prepared to render you a little 
assistance. Our beloved brother, Philip Dennis, 
who is now present, has come along with us. 
His desire is to cultivate for you a field of corn ; 
also, to show you how to raise some of the other 
productions of the earth. He knows how to use 
the plough, the hoe, the axe, and other imple- 
ments of husbandry. 

“‘ Brothers, we here ask you, are you still de 
sirous to be instructed by us, in the cultivation 
of yourlands? If you say you are, our brother, 
whom we have just mentioned, will continue 
with you during the summer. We shall leave 
it to you to show him the spot where to begin 
to work. 

‘‘ Brothers, he has left a farm, he has left a 
wife, and five small children, who are very dear 
to him ; he has come from a sincere desire to be 
useful to our red brothers. His motives are 
pure, he will ask no reward from you, for bis 
services, bis greatest reward will be in the satis- 
faction he will feel in fiading you inclined to 
take hold of the same tools which he takes hold 
of, to receive from him instruction in the culti- 
vation of your lands, and to pursue the example 
he will set you. 

“ Brothers, we hope you will make the situa- 
tion of our brother as comfortable as circum- 
stances will admit. We hope, also, that many 
of your young men will be willing to be taught 
by him, to use the plough, the hoe, and other 
implements of husbandry. For we are sure, 


brothers, that as you take hold of such tools as 
are in the hands of the white people, you will 
find them to be to you like having additional 
hands. You will also find that by using them, 
they will enable you to do many things which, 
without them, cannot be performed. 

‘“‘ Brothers, there is one thing more which we 
wish to add. The white people, in order to get 
their land cultivated, find it necessary that their 
young men should be employed in it, and not 
their women. Women are less than men. They 
are not as strong as men. They are not as able 
to endure fatigue as men. It is the business of 
our women to be employed in our houses, to 
keep them clean, to sew, to knit, spin, and 
weave, to dress food for themselves and families, 
to make clothes for the men and the rest of their 
families, to keep the clothes of their families 
clean, and to take care of their children. 

‘‘ Brothers, we desire not to mention too many 
things to you, but we must add a little further. 
We are fully convinced that if you will turn your 
attention to the cultivation of the earth, to rais- 
ing the different kinds of grain, to erecting mills 
for grinding grain, to building comfortable dwell- 
ing-houses for your families, to raising useful 
apimals—amongst others, sheep, for the advan- 
tage of the wool, in making clothing—to raising 
flax and hemp for your linen; and your young 
women learn to spin and weave, that your lives 
would be easier and happier than at present, 
and that your numbers will increase, and not 
continue to diminish. As we before observed, 
brothers, your land is good. It is far better 
than the land the white people near the great 
water cultivate. We are persuaded that your 
land will produce double the quantity of any 
kind of grain, or of flax, or of hemp, with the 
same labor necessary near the great water. 

‘“‘ Brothers and Friends: We shall now end 
what we have to say, with informing you that 
all the corn, and other productions of the earth, 
which Philip Dennis, may raise, we wish our 
red brethren to accept of, as a token of our 
friendship. And it is our desire that the chiefs 
of the Pottowatamy and Miami nations, who 
are now present, added to our brothers, the Five 
Medals, Tuthenipee, and Philip Dennis, make 
such a distribution thereof as they may think 
proper.”’* 

The Indians observed great gravity and de- 
corum, during the time of our addressing them, 
and seemed to reiterate the sentiments delivered 
by repeated shouts. 

At the close of our communication, a short 
pause took place, during which we informed 
them that we had no more to add at present, 


* The address was published in pamphlet form in 
Baltimore, by the Indian Committee in 1804, and also 
appeared in the newspapers of the period, and was 
much commended for its earnest and enlightened 
simplicity. 3 
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but wished them to speak freely. After which 
a conversation, occupying several minutes took 
place between the chiefs, and some of their 
principal men, which being in the Indian lan- 
guage was to us unintelligible. They then rose 
upon their feet, and shook hands with us with 
great solemnity, and then returned to their 
seats. 

In a few moments the Little Turtle arove and 
delivered the following speech, which one of us* 
wrote in short hand, from the mouth of the In- 
terpreter. 

“ Brothers, it appears to me to be necessary 
that I should give you an immediate answer, as 
you are about to return to your families from 
whence you came. 

“ My Brothers and Friends, we are all pleased 
to see you here, and to take our brothers, the 
Quakers, through you by the hand. We re- 
joice that the Great Spirit has appointed that 
we should this day meet. For we believe, that 
this meeting will be of the utmost consequence 
to your red brethren. 

** Brothers, what you have said, we have care- 
fully gathered up, we have placed it in our hearts, 
in order that it may be communicated to our 
posterity. We are convinced that what you 
have said is for the good of your red brethren. 
We are also convinced that our chiefs and war- 
riors, our women and children will be all of our 
opinion, and will be glad when they have heard 
what you have said. 

‘* Brothers, we take you now by the hand, and 
through you we take the people who sent you 
here by the hand, and assure you we are pleased 
that the Great Spirit bas let us see each other, 
and converse together upon the subjects which 
you have communicated to us. 

“ Brothers, you see there is not a large num- 
ber of us here. What you have said to us will 
not remain with those who are here alone. It 
will be communicated to all your red brethren 
in this country. And I again repeat, that I am 
convinced they will be glad to hear what you 
have said to us, to our women and children. 

‘‘ Brothers, when we saw you with the rest of 
our brothers in Baltimore, upwards of two years 
ago, I expect you recollect perfectly the conver- 
sation between us at that time and piace. I, 
there with my brother chiefs, told you that we 
were glad to find you so much disposed to assist 
us, our women and children. We told you that 
your good wishes should be made known to all 
your red brethren in this country, which has 
been done. 

“ Brothers, ever since that time, I, as well as 
some others of my brother chiefs, have been en- 
deavoring to turn the minds of our people to- 
wards the cultivation of the earth, but I am 


* Gerard Nopkins, who was a fine short hand 
writer, y 3 


sorry to say we have not yet been able to effect 
any thing. sat 

“ Brothers, there are so few of our ehiefs now 
present, it would not be proper for us to under- 
take to give a pointed answer to yourtalk. We 
expect that in a few moons there will be many 
of our people together. At that time it will be 
proper that we should return an answer to all 
the subjects you now mention to us. 

“ Brothers, the things you have said to us re- 
quire the greatest attention. It appears to me 
to be reall} necessary to deliberate upon them. 
In order to do so, we must beg to leave the paper 
upon which they are written, that we may com- 
municate them to our chiefs when they assemble. 

“ Brothers, all the words which you have said 
to-day were certainiy calculated for our good. 
You have enumerated to us the different kinds 
of grain and animals we ought to raise for our 
comfort. You have told us that if we all adopt 
the plan you have proposed, we should want for 
nothing. This, brothers, myself and many of our 
people believe is true, and we hope we shall 
finally be able to convince our young men that 
this is the plan we ought to adopt to get our 
living. ; 

‘‘ Brothers, you have come a long distance to 
render service tous. We hope that you will 
meet with the success you wish, you have been 
very particular in pointing out to us what will 
be for our good. You have also been very par- 
ticular in pointing out to us the duties of our 
women, and you have told us that in adopting 
your mode of living, our numbers would increase 
and not diminish. In all this I perfectly agree 
with you. And I hope the other chiefs will 
also agree with you. e 

“ Brothers, we are pleased to hear you say 
you are going to leave one of your brothers with 
us, to show us in what manner you cultivate the 
earth. We shall endeavor, brothers, to make 
his situation amongst us as agreeable to him as 
will be possible for us. 

“ Brothers, we are convinced that the plan 
you propose will be highly advantageous to your 
red brethren. We are also convinced that you 
have observed very justly that we shall not then 
be liable to sickness. We are certain that we 
shall then be able to make a more comfortable 
living with less labor than at present. And I 
hope that this will be the opinion of us all. 

‘¢ Brothers, I again repeat that | am extreme- 
ly glad to hear the words you have said, and we 
will keep them in our hearts for the good of our 
young men, our women, and our children, I 
have now delivered to you the sentiments of our 
people who are present.” 

After a short pause he then added : 

“ Brothers, assure your people who sent ye 
here, tell your old chiefs that we are obliged to 
them for their friendly offers to assist us in 
changing our present mode of living; tell them 
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that it is a work which cannot be done immed iate- 
ly,—that we are that way disposed, and we hope 
it will take place gradually.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_———__ -—~~em- 
HOME, THE RESIDENCE. 


I propose to say something of the House,—a 
part of the Home too little considered, which 
yet has more to do with the character of, Home 
than we are aware. Ifthe prairie, the moun- 
tain, the sea-side, the environments of nature, 
are felt to have large influence in shaping the 
character,—things whose influence is external 
and must be superficial—why shall not much 
more the house, the centre of our daily action 
and affection, mould and control our lives? The 
child receives inevitable and indelible impres- 
sions from the house in which he is brought up. 
We know that by our own experience, and a 
very little thought will show that, as men and 
women, our lives are still influenced very much 
by the house we live in. This is none the less 
true because we cannot always separate and 
analyze these influences. I cannot tell you why 
or how, perhaps, but I know that the house [ 
live in shapes to a very considerable extent my 
character. Its situation, its convenience, its 
facilities for movement and for work, the way 
it faces, the shade about it, the figures on its 
carpets and its walls, are all unconscious educa- 
tors and directors, not of my mere outward 
life, but of that which is deeper within. It is 
the influences which cannot be detected or 
analyzed which oftentimes exert the greatest 
power over us for good or for evil. It is coming 

be understood by the philanthropist, that one 
of the surest ways of elevating the poor man is 
to give him appropriate house accommodation, 
make his home comfortable, convenient and de- 
sirable,—a pleasant place to think of and to go 
to; and Mr. Lawrence leaves a legacy for the 
building of “model houses,”—that great dis- 
covery of modern benevolence, which seems 
the only method in great cities of counteracting 
the terrible evils which spring from the filthy 
and crowded tenements allotted to the poor. 
Tn Queen Elizabeth’s reign an act was passed 
forbidding cottages to be erected, unless a cer- 
tain quantity of land were attached to each, and 
calling such as failed in this respect “ silly cot- 
tages.”” I wish that law might revive, and that 
epithet attach to more modern houses. The 
idea was to give every man a homestead, and 
encourage him to economy in his wages till he 
fiad secured it. Had that idea been carried out 
and made a fundamental principle of English 
law, established by our fathers here and re- 
spected by their sons, it would have proved of 
immense importance to the race, and secured 
homes to that large class which now knows no- 
thing about them. A recent New York paper 
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says, and what it says is equally applicable to 
other meridians: “If we look well into the 
causes of the increase of crime and of the 
growing immorality and corruption, we cannot 
fail to perceive that the mass of the population 
have not room to live comfortably, or even de- 
cently. Neither physical nor moral health can 
exist where people are packed into apartments 
too miserable and too inconvenient to afford the 
ordinary comforts and conveniences of life. 
There is nothing like home in such dwellings, 
nothing like the social and friendly intercourse, 
and fireside recreations and amusements, which 
make home happy under other circumstances. 
The crowding of several families into a build- 
ing fit fur but one gives rise to bickerings and 
annoyances which destroy anything like satis- 
faction in the domestic circle. Certain physical 
comforts and conveniences, as well as room, are 
absolutely necessary for the proper home edu- 
cation of children, and where these are wanting 
the morals of a community must suffer.” A 
walk through some parts of any large town or 
city is enough to make the heart ache. Look 
at the houses that are built on cheap and low 
lands; think of the money that is coined out 
of the necessities of the poorer classes, taken, 
not out of the pocket merely, but out of the 
best life. Look into these abodes, erected by 
the rapacity of landlords who care only for a 
large return on a small outlay, who grow rich 
on the penury of their fellow-beings, and tell 
me if it is possible that they should become 
homes ? 
| Nor is it only the poorer classes who suffer in 
this way. High rents and the wretchedness of 
accommodation afforded, the niggurdliness of 
landlords, have operated unfavorably upon a 
large class whose circumstances are considered 
good. How many aman is compelled to live 
in quarters which he can never love, never feel 
to be home,—which always fret him by their 
bad arrangement, their want of small repairs, 
their cramped stair-way and entry and chamber, 
poor cellar and paltry yard,—simply because 
a class of selfish speculators have gotten posses- 
sion of the land and crowded it with cheap 
houses, leaving to him no choice, no mercy, 
and no hope?’ How many of those who are 
compelled to hire houses feel that they get any- 
thing like a just equivalent for what they give? 
How many when “the lease is up” leave with 
any feeling akin to that of leaving home? I 
think that these wooden houses which spring 
up like mushrooms everywhere about us, many 
of them double with but a lath and plaster 
partition between, having no beauty on the 
outside, no real convenience within, standing 
anyhow, anywhere, are not only provocatives 
and food for some huge conflagration, and so 
should be forbidden by law,—not only per- 
petuate bad taste, and so should be frowned 
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of the establishment of genuine, independent 
homes, and should receive the hearty reproba- 
tion of every well-wisher of his kind. The 
buildings, public and private, of a city or vil- 
lage, are not only exponents of the taste of the 
generation erecting them, but they educate the 
taste of the generation succeeding. They ex- 
plain to the traveller the history of the past as 
much as the hoary monuments of an older 
civilization do, and they shape the growing 
sentiment as truly as the grand churches and 
cathedrals and monuments of antiquity. How 
much our own Northampton, Springfield, Ports- 
mouth, New Bedford, quiet and sober Salem, 
say for the past, of the present! Somehow 
there is a home-spirit which looks out from 
these and many a lesser New England village 
you look for in vain in the crowded streets of 
the city and its suburbs. In them men build 
houses for their own living in, and the house 
reflects the home. They were a generation in 
that respect wiser than this, whose civilization, 
striding rapidly forward in purely material in- 
terests, overlooks the things of sentiment and 
affection, and leaves them to be plagued by the 
speculator, who has no higher idea than that of 
building houses that will pay, not homes that 
shall bless. 

I would place in the front rank of philan- 
thropy, | would more honor than a hero, the man 
who should set himself to building homes for the 
people —buildings neat, snug, separate, and in 
good taste, which a man would be content to live 
in for years, and would come to love. But better 
than this will it be when every man shall build 
his own home, or shall find that to buy which 
shall be his home. Is this the impossible thing 
many make it? Perhaps so, if we are to foster 
the foolish notion that we must equal or eclipse 
our neighbor; perhaps so, if we have to wait 
to grow rich before we can have homes. But 
I think the essentials of a home are nearer 
every man’s reach than he supposes. A house 


to be a true home must be strictly adapted to} 


’ 


the owner's position in society, his calling and | 


means. The houses of the laborer, the mechanic, 
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upon by public sentiment,—but stand in the way|a home of his own; but, without waiting for a 


class of men whom it is to he hoped God in his 
own good time will raise up, who shall assist 
the young and deserving in securing homes, or, 
more hopelessly still, waiting until legislation 
shall recognize and provide for this general 
want, is there not a great deal spent by the 
laborer and the mechanic and the clerk useless- 
ly, which, if laid by every year, would make 
the owning a home not the impossible thing it 
is held? And might not the young merchant, 
instead of giving in to the idea that he cannot 
withdraw enough from his capital to buy him 
a home, or that the money spent on a home is 
lying idle, learti that the best, the surest, even 
the best-paying investment he could make, 
would be ina home, which, though he suffer 
himself to be too busy to enjoy, would be a 


place of happiness for his wife and children? 


In the flush of your success you may call your 
money idle which is not busy in the market, 
but how many a man in the panics of these 
past years has had cause to bless God that he 
had a home of his own,—no hired house, but a 
home of his own, to go to for rest and refresh- 
ing, a dear asylum from uncertainty and care ? 
and though the ruthless blast has not always 
spared the hearth-stone, and the keenest pang 
has been when for the last time the foot crossed 
the threshold, who that has a heart but has 
thanked God that he had at least once had a 
home? Subtract the knowledge and experience 
of a home that he can call his own from a man’s 
life, and you have subtracted one of the most 
exquisite pleasures vouchsafed the human heart, 
—a pleasure cheaply purchased at the cost of 
any personal sacrifice. 

No man needs to own his house more than 
the hard working-man of moderate means. 


+ ig 
one more needs this and every infiuezce ome 


home. One reason assigned for the want of 
thrift, the low pleasures of the working-man, is 
the character of the place he lives in, and the 
fact that the bar, or saloon, or billiard-room, 
will give him cleanliness and comfort his home 
lacks. 
tion of an otherwise very worthy man, if he 


the merchant, the professional man, must differ| find his home wanting in the cheaper means or 


as their callings do. 


a laborer’s house, or he in mine. The house 


must be adapted tothe man. If you build or buy, 
Now, I be-' 
lieve that every industrious laborer or mechanic 


otherwise, you jeopard the home. 


may have a home of his own, if he will drop all 
ambition, and, to use the homely proverb, *‘ cut 
his coat according to his cloth.” It is not large 
houses. costly houses, the houses with all modern 
conveniences, which make the homes, but the 


- ' 
houses adapted to the circumstances and wants | 


of the individual. 
perfectly easy for a man with only his hands to 
depend upon—especially a young man—tosecure 


I do not say it would be} could. 


I could not be at home in| appearances of comfort which the places of re- 


sort afford,—means or appearances which a 
large class of tenements do not afford. His own 
home,—small, but speaking within and without 
of his care and love,—that is the great safe- 
guard of the man and the family of moderate 
means. To it, when the day is done, he goes 
with joy, upon it and its comfort he 
lays out a portion of his wages. 

in return, as another man’s house never can ; it 
rebukes, in his wandering, only as his own home 
It is an anchor by which he holds amid 
the tossing temptations of life-—a place of 
refuge and of love, whose charms, whose solid, 


It will very soon break down the ambi- - 
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pure delights, prevail against all that pleasure 
offers or appetite suggests. 

Another reason which should operate strong- 
ly in favor of every man’s owning his house is, 
that so only can anything like permanence of 
residence be secured. This want of permanence 
is one of the crying sins of the age. It prevents 
that local attachment which is one of the 
strongest and purest sentiments of the human 
breast. No wandering horde of the desert is 
more restless, unsettled than we. We strike 
our tents, and flit at any moment, the great 
ambition of some seeming to be to see how 
many houses they can reside in. All this is 
fatal to the home. It breaks up anything like 
continuity of life ; it prevents fixedness of habit, 
and so fixedness of purpose. You are always 
getting ready to live in a new place, never 
living. Your past is a shifting scene, and your 
future only prospective change. It makes life 
a hunt after houses, and its chief end the alter- 
ing of carpets and putting up of bedsteads, and 
has introduced the omnipresent furniture-wagon, 
that melancholy fact in civilization, so sugges- 
tive of outraged household affections,—that 
unnatural institution of a people who have 
ceased to regard permanency of abode among 
the cardinal virtues. The heart cannot be 
brought again to its right tone, or the life grow 
rich in heme affections, till we shall fall back 
upon the wisdom of our fathers, who thought 
a good deal of owning their homes,—till we 
shall do something toward securing for our 
children memories as pleasant as those which 
form so large a part of our past. To how many 
of us is the old place—humble though it be— 
the Mecca of our memories, to which our affec- 
tions make perpetual, involuntary pilgrimage? 
7“ it no sacrifice of our fathers that gave to 

this boon, and shall we sacrifice nothing to 
secure it to our children? 

Now what are the essentials to be kept in 
mind in building a home? I put at the head 
of the requisites of a house its fitness for do- 
mestic purposes. The house is a place to be 
used by a family for work, for comfort, for sick- 
ness, and for health. It is a place to be con- 
stantly and variously used. It should be 
primarily adapted to home wants. There should 
be a fitness in all its parts to the great ends of 
home. It need not be large, it need not be 
costly, but it must be convenient, adapted to 
the means and the position of the builder,—no 
way encumbering, but every way helping him. 

Is this so in general? Is it with regard to 
the purposes of use, fitness, that houses are 


ay "if you will take the wide range of 
arm-howse, cottage, suburban and city resi- 


dences, owned or rented, I think you will find 
that they are built either without plan, or to suit 
a lot, or to gratify a whim, or bring most in- 
come, or to make a show. 


Man is the only animal who, in the construc- 
tion of a home, has ventured to disregard the 
great law of fitness. He has builded for every 
purpose but that of utility. The cell of the 
bee, the nest of the bird, the burrow of the 
fox, the web of the spider, are exactly suited 
to the wants of the inhabitants. Each builder 
knows what he requires, and at once, with the 
utmost economy and ingenuity, sets himself to 
his task. Instinct does no less for man, and 
the home of the savage, the wigwam of the 
Indian, the hut of the Esquimaux, the tent of 
the Arab, are just what the condition of the 
occupant demands. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 15, 1862. 


TRADITION AND History.—Perhaps no 
countries will hereafter figure more largely in 
the history of the world than those which origi- 
nated in settlements some two hundred years 
ago on or near the Atlantic coast of this Con- 
tinent. In these settlements Friends bore a 
considerable share, and they have undoubtedly 
exerted no small influence in forming the insti- 
tutions and moulding the customs of the great 
States which have grown up as their result- 
To the concern of Friends for the preservation 
of regular records of marriages, births, and 
deaths, we are indebted for the ready means of 
tracing the histories of private families through 
five or six generations, and the memorials of 
eminent ministers and elders in the church, 
preserved by the Yearly Meetings, are also full 
of deep interest and instruction. Apart from 
these details, however, we fear there is too little 
interest generally maintained in those circum- 
stances of local importance, which go to make 
up the social and civil history of the places we 
inhabit. These ‘are related by the old to the 
young through two or three generations, and 
then one by one they drop out of the memory 
of all and are lost. Now, we believe that this 
kind of knowledge has a favorable effect on the 
mind; it furnishes many connecting links with 
the past, brings us into companionship with 
those whose faults are forgotten while their good 
works do follow them, invests the localities with 
which we are daily surrounded with permanent 
interest, and thus enhances the pleasure they 
are capable of imparting to us and our successors. 
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What a vast body of history is annually passing|them than to try our obedience, and, through 
into oblivion, because not placed permanently on them, to show us something more excellent and 
record—history which would acquire more inter- durable beyond them.— Penn.- 
est the older it grew, and in the act of record- eee ee es 
ing it would become not only more useful and ene dines on Seen 
permanent, but would increase in interest to those BY J. G. WOOD, 0: A. F. bs @ 
who might thus transmit it to their successors. (Continued from page 826.) 
Seton We have called this article the Repose of Na- 
THE QUARTERLY MEETING FoR WorsuiIP| ture, from want of a better word ; but in truth, 
in READING.—This meeting was held on the there is no absolute repose in nature. All na- 
afternoon of First-day, 2d inst. Several of the ture rebels eS and the powers of nary 
Committee in charge were present. The number sna a Ce ee ra 
7 5 “gia works,” said the Lord, “and I work ;” and this 
in attendance was much larger than usual,|is the law of the universe, operating on all 
many not finding accommodation in the house, | created things alike. I fancy that there is no- 
were obliged to leave. thing so abhorrent to the Great Worker as idle- 
ness—the pioneer of all picking and stealing, 
evil speaking, lying and slandering. There is 
something within us which forces us to acknow- 
ledge the majesty of work; and the idlest man 
At the close, a Conference was held with| living can but feel an involuntary respect for 
the members of the meeting, on the pro- the poorest industrious laborer who has died at 
. his work, and a pang of remorse at the contrast 
to his own useless life. 
workers know, that the truest rest 
presented and examined—when the subject was/is a change of occupation, and that to be 
left for further consideration. »ondemned to utter idleness would be the most 
| terrible punishment that could be inflicted 
upon a human being. Why, even the poor 
; . ; 2 fashionable idler really works, in his way, 
the attention of the Committee, and it is to be} as hard as any of us, because getting amuse- 
hoped, that some effort will be made to assist in| ment is much more laborious than getting a 
remedying the difficulty. living, becomes more difficult every day, and 
ori . 1 | leaves nothing but disappointment behind it. 
Idle people are fond of talking as if they had 
} exhausted the world, and found it to be hollow 
all which, we believe, tended to strengthen the | and empty—like that poor silly man, of whom 
feelings of regard and true fellowship. we read the other day in the papers, who shot 
—_—_——~er—___— himself because he had been all over this world 
Many subscribers to the volume just clused | and thought it was time for him to try another. 
have neglected to forward the amount of their| Why, there is a sliver of a cedur-pencil lying on 
my paper, and I will answer for it that any 
“used up” personage who thinks that he has 
; exhausted the world and will just try to find out 
in advance at the commencement of each vol-|all about that little slip of juniper wood will 
ume. We trust, therefore, that all those who| find life too short for the task. 
have received the paper for the past year, who Look, for example, at the amount of work 
: which is achieved within this chrysalis lying 
: . °F | befure us, and just think of the millions upon 
Wwe must very soon discontinue serving it to such. | millions of similar beings at this moment un- 


Be wakes dergoing as complete a transformation, from a 
Diep, In Brooklyn, L. I., on 6th day, the 7th inst., a ae as ated : 
Enizaseta THompsox, in the 36th year of her age. terrestrial to an aerial state of existence ; their 
daughter of Lucy and the late Samuel Thompson. form, constitution, organization, wants and 

aha ———___ habits, so totally changed that the one is wholly 
_ Nothing more shows the low condition man| unrecognizable from the other. Even to go 
1s fallen into, than the unsuitable notion we| back for a moment to our old friend, the frog, 
must have of God, by the ways we take to please | what a wonderful law it is which takes posses- 
him. sion of the no-limbed, long-tailed, gill-breathing 

As if it availed any thing to him, that we| tadpole, and changes it into a four-legged, leap- 
performed so many ceremvnies and external] ing, air-breathing animal, without even a ves- 
furms of devotion ; who never meant more by | tige of tail! 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 


Several Friends were engaged in the minis- 
try, and, although so crowded, the meeting was 
held in much solemnity. 


priety of erecting a new building for their 


better accommodation. Several plans were | All 


The evident need of a larger and more suit- 


| 
able house for meeting purposes has claimed | 


Religious and social opportunities were hat 
during the day and evening with several families, 


indebtedness. We expect from these a speedy 
remittance. The subscriptions should be paid 


have not yet paid for it. will do so at once, 
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I know few pursuits more absorbingly inter- 
esting than tracing the gradual change of a larva 
or caterpillar while passing through its various 
states until it attains its perfected form, from 
which it never after varies. It is an easy task 
enough, and may be accomplished by any one 
who has, or who chooses to acquire, a steady 
hand and a tolerable eye. Take any common 
caterpillar of rather large size—silk-worms will 
answer the purpose well, and can easily be ob- 
tained—put two or three into proof spirits, and 
let the others change into their pupil form. 
Note the day that they change, and put a few 
into spirits within an hour after their casting 
off their caterpillar skin. Keep the rest, and 
every two days put a couple into spirits until 
the moths appear from the survivors, and then 
treat them after the same fishion. You will then 
have a really valuable series of objects which 
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relative positions, but are greatly altered in re. 
lative size and importance. The digestive or. 
gans are reduced to a tithe of their former vol. 
ume, the masses of loose fat gradually shrink, 
while new members begin to make their appear- 
ance, and increase imperceptibly from day to 
day, gaining form and substance by the slow but 
Divine and irresistible power, which is equally 
exerted in creating an universe or moulding a 
moth’s plumage. 

Mine ancient and constant enemy, lack of 
space, here warns me that we shall not be able 
to examine the whole structure of the future 
moth, and we will therefore restrict ourselves to 
the most obvious points of difference between 
the caterpillar and the perfect insect, namely, 
the wings. Under the skin of the back (and 
these can be seen even in the caterpillar,) are 
two little projections, white, soft and in shape 


by careful dissection under water or spirits will | not unlike the two halves of a pea, but rather 


unveil some great mysteries. 


It is needful that | flatter. 


On raising them with a needle it is found 


the very early pupe should be kept in the | that each separates into two portions ; and, on 
spirits for some wecks before dissection, as their | further examination, we find they are the latent 
interior is so soft as to be little but a milky fluid, | wings in their unformed condition. 


and requires hardening with the spirits before 
it can safely be touched. 

It is most wonderful to see the gradual de- 
velopment of the process by which a moth or 
butterfly is evolved from the caterpillar ; the 
leaf-eating creature with its powerful jaws and 
huge stomach becoming a honey-sucker, with 
the most delicate digestive organs imaginable ; 


cal 


the creeping thing changed into a winged being; | 


the nearly blind grub into a creature with eyes 
of wonderful complexity; and the whole form 
of body, muscular system, nerves, and internal 
structure, being totally changed to suit the al- 
tered condition in which the remainder of its 
life will be spent. 

Take for example the chrysalis which we have 
just dug out of the ground, and suppose the 
brown outer skin to be transparent while the 
process of evolvement is going on. During its 
caterpillar state nearly the whole of its body is 
filled with a huge stomach, extending through- 
out the greater part of its length, and tightly 
filled with food, as is likely in a creature that is 
always eating. The skin, which, to the mass of 
spectators, seems to contain nothing but a soft 
pulp, is lined with an array of flat and white 
muscles, and the whole space between these mus- 
cles and the stomach is filled up with fat, 
formed into rather hard lumps of variable dimen- 
sions, and penetrated with the breathing tubes, 
and some very slight nerves. Along the abdo- 
men, and just below the skin, runs a chain of 
little knots of nerve-like substance, connected 
together with double cords of similar material ; 
and along the back lies a chain of valves, which 
is analogous to the heart of the higher animals. 

Throughout the transformation, the digestive, 
nervous, and circulating systems retain their 


It seems incredible that within this little space 
should be packed the beautiful wings which, 
when spread, will contain several square inches 


| of firm and strong membrane, penetrated by 


| 
| 


air-cells, strengthened by nervures, and clothed 
with myriads upon myriads of delicately carved 
scales. Yet it is the fact; and, when the crea- 
ture emerges from its case, we shall see how the 
wings attain their full size. 

When the moth leaves the chrysalis state, it 
crawls up some perpendicular object, generally 
the native tree on which it has lived, and at 
whose fout it has burrowed. It then takes seve- 
ral long and deep inspirations, which have a 
perceptible effect in shaking out, as It were, the 
hair-like plumage of the body, and causing it to 
assume a brighter tint. It next slightly opens 
the wines. which are thick and solid, and total- 
ly useless for flight, and communicates to them 
a rapid tremulous motion, every now and then 
pausing to take a few deep breaths. As it pro- 
ceeds with this task, fold after fold is gently 
shaken and smoothed out, each breath driving 
the air through the tubes, which permeate every 
part of the wings, and so strengthening these 
members by regular degrees, until at last they 
stand out in all their beauty—firm, strong and 
pointed, and covered with a gorgeous blazonry 
that never herald (except the herald moth) 
endued. 

Touch with a camel’s hair brush any part of 
the wing so as to remove a few scales, dab the 
brush on a slip of glass, put it under the micro- 
scope, and then see how each particle of the al- 
most imperceptible and impalpable colored dust 
which clothes the wings becomes manifest as an 
elegantly formed scale, sculptured with designs 
of singular beauty and regularity, formed of at 
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least two, if not three, separate membranes, and night is less favorable because of the exhausted 
waved, toothed or fringed at the extremity, ac- | state of the physical powers. 


cording to its position on the wing. Just con- | need 
sider how many hundreds of thousands of these 

scales are needed to cover a surface so great, 
and the inconceivable care which is required, 
not only in making them, but in setting them 
jn rows more regular than the slates on a house- 
top, each overlapping the other, and arranged 
goas to defend the delicate membrane of the 
wing from moisture. You cannot wet a moth’s 
wing with water, for it runs off in drops as if the 
wings were covered with oil. 

When were these scales made, and how were 
they fashioned’ No naturalist can give an 
answer, save that they exist by the will of the 
Divine author. Truly it is worth while to re- 
flect upon the constant and elaborate providen- 
tial care which is required to form the wing of 
amoth in so short a time, and to think what 
laborious tasks are being elaborated in the earth 
beneath our feet, while we superficially think 
that nature is reposing. Not even the trees are 
reposing, although their branches wave, black 
and deathlike, against the sky. They are si- 


lently but laboriously concentrating their forces, 
settling the sputs whence new leaves and branches 
are to spring, driving fresh rootlets through the 
wil, in order to gather from its various elements 
those particles which will be needed to carry on 
the work of increase, and preparing themselves 


with the instinctive foresight of the vegetable 
kingdom for the labors of the ensuing year. 

Even in so called inorganic particles there is 
no absolute repose; for the chemist can detect 
ineach grain of sand below our feet, in each 
tiny mite that dances and sparkles in the sun- 
beams, an array of mighty forces acting together 
and uniting for the time to preserve the object 
in the form which it at present holds, but liable 
to be set free in a thousand different ways, and 
then diverging upon their various missions to 
do the will of the All-Worker. 

He never slumbers nor sleeps; and hence it 
follows, that as all existences proceed from Him, 
as all created things begin and end in Him, all 
things must necessarily be imbued with the 
spirit of eternal and ceaseless labor ; and, though 
they may for a while rest from their labors— 
their works do follow them—can never suffer 
stagnation, and much less be annihilated. Each 
material particle which assists in the constitu- 
tion or the functions of our mortal bodies brooks 
hot stagnation for an instant, but with a curious 
and evident analogy, passes from death to life, 
and becomes etherealized into its most rarefied 
and gaseous forms, another being, and yet the 
same ! 

siensnliligiblbitnadacenesia 

Day is the proper time for study, when we 
tan achieve more knowledge in less time and 
Without injury to our mental powers. Late at 


DEATH’S HEAD MOTH AND CATERPILLAR. 
From Chambers’ Cyclopedia. 


Death’s Head Moth (Acherontia atropos), a 
species of Hawk-moth (4. v.), or lepidopterous 
insect of the family SpArugidae, not uncommon 
in some parts of England and of the continent 
of Europe, and very widely distributed over the 
world, being found in Africa, the Mauritius, and 
the East Indies. It measures almost five inches 
from tip to tip of the extended wings; is of a 
dark color, the body yellow, with black mark- 
ings, the thorax with pale markings, which 
have some resemblance to a skull, and from 
which it derives its name; the upper wings 
mottled with brown, black and yellow. The 
caterpillar is greenish-yellow, the back speckled 
with black, with transverse lines partly blue and 
partly white; and in countries where the potato 
is cultivated, is often to be found feeding on the 
leaves of that plant. ‘This insect is most fre- 
quently seen flying about in autumn, and only 
in the mornings and evenings. It is remarkable 
for emitting a plaintive squeaking sound, which, 
with its dark color, and the skull-like mark on 
the thorax, has led to its being regarded with 
superstitious dislike, the sudden appearance of 
large numbers being popularly held ominous of 
evil; whilst, in the Mauritius, a notion prevails 
that it casts a dust from its wings which pro- 
duces blindness in persons on whom it falls, and 
its entering an apartment is therefore regarded 
with dread. How the noise which it emits 
is produced, is not satisfactorily known. If the 
insect is taken and confined in the hand, this 
sound is sent forth sharply and strongly. The 
Death’s Head Moth is interesting upon still 
another account, as one of those insects which 
enter and plunder bee-hives, feeding upon the 
honey; and although apparently quite defence- 
eless, it enjoys perfect impunity whilst ravaging 
the stores of creatures so well provided with 
formidable weapons, and generally so ready to 
use them against an intruder. No explanation 
of this fact has yet been found. 
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OLD FOLKS. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 

Ah, don’t be sorrowful, darling, 
And don’t be sorrowful, pray, 
Taking the year together, my dear, 

There isn’t more night than day ! 


Tis rainy weather, my darling, 
Time’s waves, they heavily run, 
But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun! 
¢ 
We are old folks now, my darling, 
Our heads they are growing gray, 
Sut taking the year all round, my dear, 
You will always find the May ! 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses, long ago, 

And the time of year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night and the snow ! 


And God is God, my darling, 
Of night as well as of day, 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever He leads the way. 


Ay God of the night, my darling— 
Of the night of death, so grim ; 

The gate that leads out of life, good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 


—~eo——____ 


RECONCILED. 


O years gone down into the past ; 
What plesant memories come to me, 

Of your untroubled days of peace, 
And hours of almost ecstacy ! 


Yet would I have no moon stand still, 
Where life’s most pleasant valleys lie ; 
Nor wheel the planet of the day 
Back on his pathway through the sky. 


For though when youthful pleasures died, 
My youth itself went with them, too; 
To-day, aye! even this very hour, 
Is the best hour I ever knew. 


Not that my Father gives to me, 

More blessings than in days gone by, 
Dropping in my uplifted hands 

All things for which I blindly ery ; 


But that His plans and purposes 

Have grown to me less strange and dim, 
And where I cannot understand, 

I trust the issues unto Him. 


And spite of many broken dreams, 
This have I truly learned to say, 
Prayers which I thonght unanswered once 
Were answered in God’s own best way, 


And though some hopes I cherished once, 
Perished untimely in their birth, 

Yet have I been beloved and blest 
Beyond the measure of my worth. 


And sometimes in my hours of grief, 
For moments I have come to stand 
Where, in the sorrows on me laid, 
I felt the chastening of God’s hand; 


Then learned I that the weakest ones 
Are kept securest from life’s harms ; 
And that the tender lambs alone 
Are carired in the shepherd’s arms. 


And sitting by the wayside blind, 

He is the nearest to the light, 
Who crieth out most earnestly, 

“Lord that I might receive my sight.” 
O feet grown weary as you walk, 

When down life’s hill my pathway lies, 
What care I, while my soul can mount 

As the youog eagle mounts the skies? 
O eyes, with weeping faded out, 

What matters it how dim ye be? 
My inner vision sweeps untired 

The reaches of eternity ! 


O death, most dreaded power of all, 
When the last moment comes, 2nd thou 

Darkenest the windows of my soul, 
Through which I look on nature now; 


Yea, when mortality dissolves, 
Shall I not meet thine hour unawed ! 
My house eternal in the heavens 
‘Is lighted by the smile of God! 
Puese Carey, 


see 


WORKSHOPS ON THE FARM. 


Much as has been writ 
ten on this subject ; there 
is room for more. Indeed, 
it seems that much more 
will have to be written be 
fore farmers will appre 
ciate this important ap 
pendage to the farm. A 
shop fitted up, ten by 
twelve, (larger would be 
better,) well lighted, and 
containing a bench far. 
nished with a vice, to 
gether with a collection of 
carpenters’ tools, some 
thing as follows—five aw 
gers, four chisels, three 

saws, three planes, a square, tri-square, ham 
mers, drawing knife, bit-stock and bits, ascrateh- 
awl, file, mallet, compass, &c., with places for 
every thing, is about the kind of shop and tools 
for the farm. A shop of the above description, 
where the farmer and his sons can spend their 
rainy days, is almost indispensable on every well 
regulated farm. There are rainy days enough 
every year for the farmer to keep his premises 
in good repair without employing a carpenter, 
except for the large and important jobs, pr 
vided he has a shop with proper and sufficient 
tools, by applying them at the right time. _ Itis 
too often the case that the carpenter's tools are 
by far too scarce on the farm; a hammer, al 
auger or two, and a saw, constituting all the 
carpenter’s tools. And it is nearly always the 


case that the general appearance about the house ' 


and barn indicate this, as, for example, gates 
off their hinges, or broken down, boards off the 
barn or fences, and a general slipshod appeat- 
ance. There is another fact concerning farmers 
of this class, and that is that the numbers and 
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kind of farming implements generally corres- 
pond with their carpenter’s tools ; consequently, 
they are generally classed among those called 

r farmers. On the other hand, a farmer, 
who has sons growing up around him, if he has 
ashop need never be at a loss to find employ- 
ment for them on rainy days. A hundred little 
jobs are constantly waiting to be done, and be- 
sides furnishing employment, (which is a great 
deal,) and giving the place a neat and tidy as- 
pect by keeping things in repair, his sons are 
receiving invaluable lessons, which will be of 
lasting importance to them. A boy brought up 
touse the bench and tools becomes, at the age 
of sixteen, a carpenter, or at least has acquired 
sufficient skill to perform all the rough carpen- 
ter’s work on a farm. This has been a branch 
of rural economy much neglected; but I am 
glad to see that farmers are taking a new inter- 
est in this important feature of the farm, and 
the heathenish practice of converting the kitchen 
into a workshop is now nearly abolished.— 
Country Gentleman. 




















HOME-MADE BAROMETERS. 


A correspondent of the Visitor (Franklin, N. 
H.,) gives the following method of making “a 
reliable barometer to indicate atmospheric 
changes :””— 

“Take two sheets of pasteboard paper of any 
onvenient size, say three feet long by two feet 
vide. Bring the ends together, and glue or 
paste them tight, each sheet by itself; and they 
vill look like two pieces of paper stove pipe. 
Cut thin, round boards exactly to fit in the ends 
of these paper cylinders. Carefully glue or 
nail them tight. Now you have two air-tight 
paper drums with wooden heads. Take a pole 
ofany length you desire—three feet or twelve 
fee-—let one drum be fastened to each end of 
the pole. Now balance this pole with the 
drums on each end, on nice pivots, in the mid- 
ile. Then bore a gimlet through the end of 
iné drum, and you have a good farmer’s baro- 
neter. Qne drum is air-tight. One has a hole 
init, so there will be more or less air in one 
trum than there is in the other, according as 
the surrounding air is dense or rarified. Conse- 
quently, in dense or heavy air, the tight drum 
nses, while the one with the pinhole in it goes 
lown. Crosswise through the middle of the 
bar, or pole, should run a stick as large as one’s 
inger, a foot long, with wire-gudgeons, on which 
the instrument should vibrate or teeter. Let 
the ends of the pole be slightly lower than the 
uiddle, that the whole do not make a somerset : 
‘ear all with glue or oil, so that no air enters 
inly in the puncture mentioned. Have some- 
thing you can slide through the bar to keep it 
bearly level. Mark, if you please, figures along 

€ pole to show how far you have moved the 
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balancing poise, though for this there is but 
little need. 

This instrument may not be-so perfect as a 
costly barometer; but for all practical purposes 
it is all one could ask. I have had one more 
than a year. I look at it a dozen times a day. 
They could be made and afforded for fifty cents 
apiece. They could be made as long as a barn, 
and placed in the loft with an indicator, to show 
the distant mower when to make his hay. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 


SECOND MONTH. 

















4 18 1. | 1862. 
Rain during some portion of; — —_ 
the 24 hours,........ccccccee.| 6 days. | 5 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,.....,) 1 “ fy « 
Snow, including very slight | 

GON cacaccidiwtasckedeese tenance ie, ll & 
Cloudy without storms,......... Se re gee 
Clear in the ordinary accepta- 

tion of the term, .......0+ eee 1) he 7s 

28 ts | 28 “ce 

TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 1861. (1862. 





&c. —-—— — 
Mean temperature of the! 

month at Penna. Hospital,..| 39.12 deg.|32.70 deg. 
Highest do. during month, 65 “ (49.50 * 
Lowest do. do. do. 3 below 0,19.00 “ 
Rat during the month,.......} 2°06 inch.) 4.64 “ 
Deaths during the mouth, 

counting four current weeks) 

for each year. | 1097 {1087 
Average of the mean temperatures of this} 

month, for the past seventy-three years, 30.33 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire; 

WOR, DOGG iis scccisccnscccceasitiencisce datecs 41.03 “ 
Lowest do. do. 1815, 36 & '38,|24-00 « 


—_—- 








WINTER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three winter 


months of 1861 and ’62, 34.07 deg. 


Mean do. do. do. 1860 & '61,/34.04 
Average of the winter temperature of do. 
for the past seventy-two years, a1.1g “ 


Highest winter mean occurring during 
that entire period, 1827, ’28 & 1850,’51, (38.33 
Lowest do. 1814, 15, & 1835, '36.)26.66 « 
The mildness of the present season having 
attracted considerable attention, coupled with 
frequent assertions that our winters commence 
later, and are generally less severe than in the 
days of our fathers, the writer was induced to 
refer to manuscript tables in his possession, going 
back as far as 1790 inclusive (some twenty- 
eight years of which have been kept by himself), 
with the following results : 
TWELFTH MONTH. 
Degrees. 
Average of the firs twenty-five years, that is, 
from 1790 to 1814, both inclusive. 30.30 
Average of the second twenty-five years, that 
is, from 1815 to 1839, both inclusive, 28.38 
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Average of the twenty-two years, that is from 
1840 to 1861, both inclusive, 


FIRST MONTH. 


Average of the first twenty-five years that is 
from 1790 to 1814, both inclusive, 
Average of the second twenty-five years, that 

is from 1815 to 1839, both inclusive, 
Average of the twenty-two years from 1840 
to 1861, both inclusive, 


SECOND MONTH. 


Average of the first twenty-five years, that is 
from 1790 to 1814, both inclusive, 
Average of the second twenty-five years, that 
is from 1815 to 1839, both inclusive, 
Average of the twenty-two years from 1840 

to 1861, both inclusive, 

The above exhibit corroborates the assertions 
of the increase of temperature of our win- 
ter seasons, the average standing thus: 

For the fifty years from 1790 to 1839, both 
inclusive, 

For the twenty-two years, from 1840 to 1861, 
both inclusive, 


Or an increase of four degrees, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is very considerable, taking so wide a range 


as twenty-two years. 


Although the month under review has been 
looked upon as unusually mild, it will be seen 
that it falls behind the temperature of last year] y 
considerably, though about two degrees above 
the average for the past seventy-three years. 
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emergencies of every day life. She has kindly 

35.19] feelings, kept fresh and sweet by hourly venti. 

lation ; versatility of talent turning continually 

on its smooth hinge, so that it is always avail. 

31.20 |able; and a pleasant voice, ever tuned to soft 

and gentle harmonies, that increases in richness 

30.60 | of tone and variety of pleasing accords each 

32.95 | hour of her life. She was, perhaps, no more 

noble a woman when she started in life, in the 

germs and clements of her character, than many 
another. But she has improved by culture.” 

“ Do you call eleven boys culture? I should 

think that of itself was enough to wear out body 

and soul, intellect, energies, patience, wits, 

33.85 | merves, muscles, will-power, and everything 

else.” 

“ By no means. Her boys have been the 

means of making her the worthy woman that 

29.66 |She is. Accepting them in the right spirit, be 

lieving that children are designed to be educa 
33.68 | tors of the parent, knowing that the mother's 
work is appointed of God to the grandest of 
ends and with the sublimest rewards, she meekly 
set herself to her allotted task, and reaped its 
rich remuneration.” 

“But the noise, the noise ; just think of it! 
ly two girls are almost enough to craze me 
sometimes. Sister Mary has three boys, and 
she declares they are a nuisance, so full of mis 


28.60 


28.88 


The entire winter temperature is about even | chief she can do nothing with them.” 


with last year, though about three degrees above 
the average for the past seventy-two years. 

It has also been supposed that much more 
rain has fallen during the winter months just 
passed than during the same period last year. 
sometimes dispel a great many 
** fancies,’ and serve to refresh our memories 


” 


A few “ facts 


Viz: 


“Cousin Lucilla makes up her mind to have 
noise, so that it does not annoy her. She knows 
| the unbounded activity of the boy-life, and pro 
vides for it. ‘ Boys will be boys,’ she says, and 
you can’t make them like girls. They won’tbe 
set down to baby-rags, paper dolls, and war 
’| flowers. They must have bat and ball, rope and 
hoop, kite and top, knife and hammer. Sheis 


During the three winter months, 1860-’61, 10.62 inches. right. A mother may try to repress these de- 
“ “ 


= 1861-’62, 11.53 


Being an increase of rather less than an inch. 
J. M. E. 


Philadelphia, Third month 3d, 1862. 
ee 

From the Independent. 

A STORY ABOUT THE BOYS. 


WITH SUNDRY INTERRUPTIONS. 


“My cousin Lecilla has a family of eleven 


boys,” I was saying to a friend. 


‘‘ What did she do with them? How could 
Didn’t she sink under the inflic- 


she live? 
tion ?” 
“Not at all. 


as your two little girls are to you.” 


“« Well, I am sure I cannot understand it. She 


must take to it naturally, as the—.” 


She lives as tranquilly and 
happily as one could wish. Really, I think her 
eleven boys are not such a cumbrous care to her | is an unavoidable contingency, and she cheet- 


“ 


monstrations of nature, and cireumscribe a boy's 
amusements by her own tastes, and she will have 
continual conflict, sure defeat, and abundant 
vexation. But let her put her sympathies and 
will on a level with their predilections, and she 
will make them happy, relieve herself of a great 
burden, and hold the power to mold them# 
she wills.” 

“But the boots and muddy feet—how het 
house must look !” 

‘“‘ Her house looks as neatly as yours :—excus 
me. Perhaps a little more exertion is needed 
to keep it so, but that is included in her com 
mission, and she unmurmuringly accepts it. Per 
haps her carpets wear out oftener, but that to 


fully repairs and replaces them. She does not 
leave things of this sort to take care of them 
selves, however; she saves herself all the expense 


“She takes to it sensibly. A noble woman} and labor possible by timely plans and reg 
she is; with reason that she doesn’t lay up on! tions. Her boys are provided with a wood-she 
the shelf for extraordinary occasions, but which | and yard for work and play, and tools for thelt 


she keeps constantly at hand for the varied own special use. 


All the empty boxes ae 
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turned into their dominions to serve as cars and 
steam-boats, or for pigeon-houses and dog-ken- 
nels. Nails and strings ad infinitum are sup- 
plied. But when the work and play are over, 
then they must be gentlemen. Their caps and 
coats are hung up in the hall, their boots ex- 
changed for slippers, and the knives put away 
in their pockets.” 

“T hope she doesn’t live up stairs. Just to 
think of the unceasing tramp of eleven noisy 


"? 


boys up stairs and down! 























































































































ld “She lives down stairs for the accommoda- 
4) B tion of her children; reversing the principle 
8% adopted by many parents that home and its ap- 
"6 @ purtenances are for father and mother, though 
to be used by the children as matters of neces- 
the sity and under strict limitations. Her idea is, 
hat @ that the family institution, with all its accom- 
be paniments and apparatus, is for the children, 
i @ and parents must make their own gratifications 
ers subservient to their good. So she denies her- 
tol MP for the sake of the little folks, seeking pri- 
ly marily their convenience, happiness, and real 
18% welfare. She puts herself as it were under her 
., family, to lift them up into usefulness, virtue, 
ts Band love. Don’t you think she was wise ?” 
= “T don’t know. Never had such an idea in 
and my life. Always thought parents first, children 
ms @ afterward. But I’m thinking of those boys. 
What does she do with them of an evening?” 
have “A merry troop they are; and gathered in 
10Ws @ the parlor of an evening, with father and 
pre @ mother, they form a picture, I will not say of 
and quiet happiness, for that would be unnatural— 
"the B nor of perfect happiness, for in this mortal state 
wat § that would be impossible—but of true happiness. 
cand & There is no want of occupation or amusement. 
heis # As I said before, the play and boy manners are 
ede # left outside. In the presence of father and 
boy’ ® mother they are gentlemen—companions in 
have § some sense for their parents. Oh, there is no 
dant B lack of variety of employment even for eleven 
sand & boys in a well-regulated family. If the parents, 
d she § chiefly the mother, know how to touch the spring 
great @ to each individual nature, all will move aright. 
em # § Do you remember how long you worked yester- 
day over that trunk of yours, and couldn’t open 
y het & it, and how instantly little Bessie opened it for 
you? She had seen her father move the spring, 
xcu# F and knew just where it was, so that her tiny 
eeded } fingers did in a moment what all yonr strength 
col F could not perform. It is not great abilities so 
. Pet J much as a nice tact that moves well such a 
iat 9 Ff family—and that is a study, an acquirement.” 
cheer: Mothers who cannot manage their boys, who 
es nO Fallow their love to sour by continual complaints 
them J and frettings, should look carefully at them- 
pens § selves, to see if the trouble does not exist in 
egule 9 their heedlessness or selfishness more than in 
shed the poor little misused fellows they are all the 





time finding fault with. You can’t prevent your 
Vegetables or your dahlia bulbs from sprouting 
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in the cellar, for the life that is within will as- 
sert itself. Neither can you repress the boy’s 
upheaving energy. Let it burst out, let it de- 
clare itself: seek only to give it right direction 
and proper stimulus, and it will bear the fruit 
you desire. But hold it in—ah, you cannot do 
that—but refuse to give it the proper conditions 
of growth, and the very vitality and capability 
of your child becomes hateful and annoying 
mischief, and finally bears the fruit of vice and 
crime. H. E. B. 


———_—_ 4g ma 


A FORTUNE FROM A SHEEP. 


A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator re- 
lates the following anecdote : 

“Tn 1802, Mr. Bidwell, a law student in 
Stockbridge, told a poor lad that if he would 
catch and turn out his horse he might have it 
to ride home to keep Thanksgiving. The boy 
accepted the offer, and the day before Thanks- 
giving, as he was mounted on the horse ready 
to start for home, Mr. Bidwell handed him a sil- 
ver dollar—the first dollar the boy ever had. In- 
stead of spending it for some personal gratifica- 
tion, as most boys now-a-days do, he bought a 
sheep with it. From that sheep he had in 18382, 
a flock of 1064 sheep, which he sold for 2500 
dollars. The money he invested in up-town lots 
in New York city, purchasing ten lots for 250 
dollars each, which he sold in two years for 
12,000 dollars. This was the beginning of the 
fortune of Nathan Jackson, Esq., distinguished 
for his generous and munificent donations at 
various times to Williams’s College, Massachu- 
setts. = 
“* When a boy the writer with his brother and 
sister, each had a sheep given them, and their 
father kept them, and retained half the increase 
for keeping, thus affording an opportunity for 
procuring a little money which he and they 
could call their own. Myself ani brother also 
were allowed each a piece of ground to cultivate 
as we pleased, and were permitted to sell the 
products thercof for what they would foseh. In 
this way we were allowed to get money that we 
could call our own, it being the products of our 
skill and industry. The brother of the writer 
is now a successful and forehanded farmer in 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, and the writer 
has a farm in Hampshire county, Massachusetts. 
How much the-e early lessons in rural industry 
and economy had to do with their present posi- 
tion, can never be accurately estimated. Doubt- 
less something, and perhaps much. All farmers 
will find it a pleasant way thus to encourage 
their children by giving them an opportunity, 
by exercising skill and industry, to produce some- 
thing they can call their own. 


———— 8 ——_— 


The true spirit of prayer is no other than 
God’s own Spirit dwelling in the hearts. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour axp Meat.—The flour market continues 
very dull and prices are drooping. There is little 
shipping demand, and only a few hundred bbls. sold 
at $5 12}.a $5 25 5 per barrel for superfine; $5 81 a 
$700 for extra family and fancy. Small sales to 
the trade ranging from our lowest quotations up to 
$7 for common and fancy lots. Nothing done in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is selling at 
$3 25, and the latter at $2 75 for Pennsylvania, and 
$3 for Brandwine per barrel. 

Grain.—Small sales of good Pennsylvania and 
Western Red at $1 32 a $1 33 per bushel. No sale of 
Wheat. Pennsylvania Rye sold at 74 cents. Corn 
is steady. Holders are asking for new yellow 53 a 
53}c. in store, and 55¢c. afloat. Oats—Small sales 
of Pennsylvania at 36a 38 cents. New York Barley 
continues to command &7 cents. No sales of Malt 

Seeps.—Cloverseed of choice quality is in demand 
at $4 25 a $4 50 per 64 pounds. Timothy is selling 
in lot at $2 25 a 2 50, and Flaxseed at $2 10 a2 15. 
per bushel. 


AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN.—The Spring and Summer 
term of this institution will commence on Second- 
day, (Monday,) 3d mo. (March,) 24th, and continue 
twelve weeks. The course of instruction will be 
thorough and practical, embracing all the branches 
of a good English and classical education ; also, the 
Latin and French languages, music, painting and 
drawing. Terms, for boarding, washing, and tuition, 
$36.00. No extra charge for languages. For further 
particulars address 
JESSE D. SH ea Proprietor, 
Fairville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—3t. 





T.ATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
i} above Institution will commence on the 7th of 
the 4th month next, and continue 15 weeks, 


Terms per Session, $48.75 
Extra for Languages, . . . 3.00 each. 
For other particulars, see Circulars. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal, 
Kennett Square. 
3d mo. &th, 1862.—6t. 


‘\CHOOL BOOKS.—A hee assortment of Scuoon 
}.) Booxs and Srationary on hand and for sale at 
" lowest wholesale prices. 


Cap and Letter paper, from $1.50 to 3.00 per ream. 
¥ w= 2 Demeiles doom 19 to 6O cto. per dozen. 


Wrapping paper, from 30 cts to $1.50 per ream. 

Good Inks, suitable for Schools, 37 cts. and up- 
wards per dozen bottles. 

Steel Pens, good article, from 
gross. 

Slates, from 50 cts. to $1.62 per dozen. 

Also a large stock of the School Books generally 
in use. 


50 cts. to $1.00 per 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Bookseller, Publisher and Stationer, 
Nos, 17 and 19 S. 6th st., Phila. 


SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 
taining the following numbers to complete his 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 
Vol. II.—1, 2, 3, 4, 50. 
“  IV.—16, 17, 20. 
“«  VI.—i1. 
“  VIII.—39. 


TELLIGEN 


CER 


Peer meee —Wws. Heacock, General Fur. 
) nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired. 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


| EMOVAL.—_GENERAL BOOK BINDERY, 

Cuares H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Binpiye 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &e., &., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare beoks carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 

Book anD Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished witha Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publiser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
_ 10th mo, 19, 1861—lyr. 


Oh yan! alin oy iho 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30, 186!—1ly. 


\ M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

REFERENcES—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. ©. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 


ae HAT STURK. Silk, Beaver and Quer 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made \¢ 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chastnut Ste., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 
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